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side; he also introduced him to his only congenial friends in
respectable circles, the Fleeming Jenkins. A lover of literature
and himself a stylist in prose, Henley did much to encourage him
in the cultivation of that limpid clarity in writing, that unerring
selection of the right word and combination of words, which
became the primary quality of his power to enchant. From a
literary point of view, Henley was even more important to
Stevenson than Colvin, Stephen, or Lang. But from Thomas
Stevenson's point of view, he must have seemed the devil's agent,
for he confirmed Stevenson in his choice of writing as a career,
and by his sympathetic friendship and encouragement aided and
abetted him in his revolt against parental authority. During
the next two or three years, Stevenson shared Henley's Edinburgh
lodgings for at least two spells of several weeks, when his irate
father had been provoked to fury and refused to have him in the
house.

Though Kate Drummond had passed from his ken, he still
persisted in his Hyde-like excursions to the Edinburgh slums, and
during one of his sojourns with Henley, his friend had to nurse
him through the virulent stages of a disease contracted in his
adventures, which is said to have left a legacy to his constitution
for life. He continually escaped from Edinburgh in travel;
though his impressions of the lonely islet of Earraid, described in
a paper of Memories and Portraits and introduced into Kidnapped,
were gained in an expedition undertaken while he was studying
engineering. Most of his intimate acquaintance with the High-
lands, which he capitalised so profitably in Kidnapped'and Catriona,
was acquired on pleasure trips in these years, sometimes with
Walter Simpson, son of the famous obstetrician who popularised
the use of chloroform, sometimes with the Fleeming Jenkins,
once or twice even with his father. In each of these years he also
spent some time with his cousin Bob at the village of Grez,
near Fontainebleau, a fashionable resort for the artists of Mont-
parnasse, where Sir William Rothenstein found him well re-
membered in the 'nineties. His long, lean figure, cloaked and
shabby, became well known in the Latin quarter of Paris, and
one old restaurateur on the quais clearly remembered in 1922
how he would sit over a carafe of wine, busily turning the leaves